first balloon jumped when he saw the German coming, the pilot
of the second jumped when he saw the first go up in flames, the
pilot of the third jumped when he saw the German machine-
gunning the second, and so on. It was a valiant exploit, but it
was like a Charlie Chaplin film to watch and, as nobody was
going to be actually hurt, the audience on our aerodrome hooted
with uncontrollable laughter. Chinese coolies working near at
hand looked from us to the burning balloons with incompre-
hension written on their faces. Oriental passivity was not equal
to this test; they were deeply perplexed men. One came running
over to us and, pointing to the five holocausts, said with childish
concern, 'Engliss ballon, Engliss ballon'. 'Yes', we said, still
laughing, cEngliss ballon, Engliss ballon'.

The winter came, and Christmas Day, and Eric Read, my
Canadian near-namesake, and I toasted each other riotously in
the mess. On Boxing Day we went up in pairs taking photo-
graphs, Douglas flying me in the first machine, Read flying his
observer Donovan in the second. Slowly, fighting the wind, we
drew over the lines until the pulverized pitheads of Lens lay
beneath us, and the heavens seemed to crack asunder as a shell
burst plumb between us. Not sure if I were still alive, I looked
round and saw Read's machine fall over sideways in a slow,
graceful curve. It looked like the practised art of a figure-
skater; but it meant that Read was dead in his cockpit. He
stiffened as he died and locked the rudder against the direction
of his spin, so that his machine spiralled down slowly and
crashed with a relatively light impact. Donovan, after falling
6000 feet with a dead pilot, stepped out of the wreck physically
unscathed.

And Crompton and I went night-bombing, a first initiation
in that art, on a dank and misty night. A hair on the head is
little, a hair in the soup is much; the hairsbreadth by which our
starboard wing-tip missed the dimly-seen squadron offices as
we left the ground with engine all out was a great deal. Peering
down the narrow funnel of relative visibility directly beneath us
which was all that the mist-banks allowed us to see, we dumped
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